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Find  Bay  State 
Products  on  the 
Web 

Restaurateurs,  chefs  and  food 
retailers  can  find  sources  of  locally 
produced  farm  and  food  products 
on  the  Massachusetts  Agri-Web,  a 
web  site  run  by  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture.  The  site  ~ 
which  can  be  found  at 
www.massgrown.org  —  features  a 
bounty  of  information  on  the  Bay 
State's  food,  agriculture  and 
horticulture  industries. 

In  the  interactive  Buy  and  Sell 
Forum  section  of  the  site,  users  can 
post  notices  for  products  or  services 
they  are  seeking  or  selling.  This  area 
generates  a  good  deal  of  traffic  from 
Massachusetts  growers  and  is  an 
ideal  place  for  prospective  buyers  to 
post  queries  for  locally-grown 
products. 

Visitors  will  find  listings  of  local 
farms  and  food  producers.  MDFA 
publications  such  as  The  Green 
Book  directory  of  Massachusetts 
wholesale  fruit,  vegetable  and 
ornamental  growers  and  the 
Massachusetts  Specialty  Products 
Directory  can  be  downloaded  from 
the  site.  Links  to  web  sites  run  by 
groups  like  the  Massachusetts  Maple 
Producers  Association  and  the 
Massachusetts  Flower  Growers 
Association  provide  additional 
information  on  finding  local 
products. 

Web,  continued  on  page  3. 


Maple  Season  Begins  Soon 


As  winter  slowly  winds  down, 
Massachusetts  Maple  Producers  are 
gearing  up  for  another  season  of  boiling 
sap  and  welcoming  visitors  to  their 
sugarhouses.  From  late  February 
through  early  April,  farmers  in  nearly 
every  hilltown  village  in  Massachusetts 
take  to  the  woods  with  buckets,  tubing 
and  drills  to  gather  the  sap  from  sugar 
maple  trees,  and  boil  it  down  to  pure 
maple  syrup. 

Massachusetts  farmers  produced 
44,000  gallons  of  maple  syrup  in  1 997 
with  a  value  of  $  1 ,637,000. 

Maple  sugaring  was  not  new  to 
Massachusetts  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1 620.  The 
Native  Americans  had  been  making 
sugar  from  the  sweet  sap  of  the  maple 
tree  for  many  years.  From  the  journals 
of  early  explorers  we  know  that  the 
Native  Americans  had  a  process  for 
making  maple  sugar  as  early  as  1 609. 
There  are  many  Indian  legends  about 
how  maple  sugar  was  first  discovered. 
One  Iroquois  legend  tells  how  Chief 
Woksis  had  thrown  his  tomahawk  into 
a  maple  tree  one  late  winter  evening. 
After  he  removed  it  the  following 
morning,  the  weather  turned  sunny 
and  warm.  Sap  began  to  flow  from  the 
cut  in  the  tree,  and  drip  down  into  a 
container,  which  was  at  the  base  of  the 
tree.  Chief  Woksis's  squaw  used  the 
sap  to  boil  the  meat  for  dinner.  As  the 
water  in  the  sap  boiled  away,  a 
wonderful,  sweet  maple  taste  was  left 
with  the  meat. 

Most  likely  the  Native  Americans 
discovered  the  sweetness  of  the  maple 
tree  by  eating  "sapsicles,"  the  icicles  of 


frozen  maple  tap  that  form  from 
the  end  of  a  broken  twig  in 
winter  time.  As  the  ice  forms, 
some  of  the  water  evaporates, 
leaving  a  sweet  treat  hanging 
from  the  tree. 

As  winter  started  to  turn  into 
spring,  and  the  days  got  longer 
and  warmer,  the  Native 
Americans  would  move  their 
whole  families  into  a  spot  in  the 
forest  where  there  were  plentiful 
sugar  maple  trees.  There  they 
would  establish  "sugar  camps" 
for  the  month  or  so  that  the 
maple  sap  would  flow.  The  most 
common  early  method  of 
collecting  this  sweet  sap  was  to 
make  V  shaped  slashes  in  the 
tree  trunk,  and  collect  the  sap  in 
a  vessel  of  some  sort.  Not  having 
metal  pots  in  which  to  boil  the 
sap,  the  Native  Americans  boiled 
away  the  water  from  their  sap  by 
dropping  hot  rocks  in  the 
containers  made  of  hollowed  out 
logs,  of  birch  bark,  or  of  clay. 

From  the  journals  of  early  New 
England  explorers  we  have 
learned  that  there  were  three 
types  of  maple  sugar  made  by 
the  Northeastern  American 
Indians. 

Maple,  continued  on  page  3. 


This  publication  is  available  in  alternate 
formats  upon  request. 
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The  Fresh  Connection 


Westport's 
Special  Crop 

The  unique  Westport  Macomber 
Turnip  was  a  result  of  a  cross 
pollination  between  a  rutabaga  and 
some  radish  seeds.  In  1876  two 
brothers,  Adin  and  Eliau  Macomber, 
attended  the  Philadelphia  Exposition 
and  came  back  with  some  radish 
seeds  which  they  cross  pollinated 
with  a  rutabaga  to  produce  the 
resulting  Macomber  Turnip. 

The  Macomber  turnip  has 
outstanding  unique  characteristics 
distinguishing  it  from  other  turnips. 
It  has  a  crisp  white  flesh  that's  easy 
to  peel  with  a  crunchy  texture,  a 
high  water  content  which  makes  it 
excellent  for  raw  eating  and  fast 
cooking,  a  sweet  and  mild  flavor 
with  a  subtle  peppery  aftertaste  and 
the  best  part,  it  is  extremely  high  in 
nutrients  with  zero  fat  content. 

The  Macomber  thrives  in 
Westport's  sandy  soils  and  mild 
climate  which  help  produce  a 
unique  flavor.  The  flavor  is 
sweetened  and  enhanced  only  if 
harvested  after  the  first  frost.  It  can 
be  eaten  raw  or  cooked.  Cut  up 
raw,  it  can  be  used  as  chips  or  sticks 
with  dips,  in  salads  or  when  cooked, 
anything  from  soups,  stews  to 
casseroles  or  even  desserts. 

For  the  last  eight  years  a  Macomber 
Turnip  dinner  has  been  held  at 
Westport  Rivers  Winery  where 
attendees  bring  along  a  Macomber 
turnip  dish.  Last  year  the  event  was 
held  on  December  8,  with  40 
people  in  attendance.  "The  main 
aim  of  the  dinner,"  said  Bob  Russell 
of  Westport  Rivers  Winery,  "is  to 
encourage  the  growing  of  the  turnip 
and  preservation  of  farming  in  the 
region." 

The  Macomber  turnip  is  a 
trademarked  product  of  Coastal 
Growers  Association  and  it  can  be 
purchased  whole  in  sizes  ranging 
from  I  to  3  pounds  and  larger  or 
pre-peeled  and  cubed  in  1 2  oz  cello 
bags.  For  more  purchase 
information  contact  Rick  Cordeiro 
at  508-636-2009. 


Turkey  Salad  with 
Macomber  Turnip, 
Tarragon  and  Walnuts 

Adapted  from  Brusseau's  of  Edmonds, 
Washington.  Submitted  by  Parker  and  Alex 
Mauck 

•  2  pounds  roasted  turkey,  cut  into  bite 
size  pieces 

•  I  small  red  onion 

•  Vi  Macomber  Turnip,  peeled  and  diced 

•  6  tablespoons  chopped  fresh  tarragon 

•  Sprinkle  of  olive  oil 

•  4  tablespoons  of  finely  chopped  parsley 

•  Vi  cup  walnuts  coarsely  chopped 

•  Vi  cup  low  fat  yogurt 

•  1/4  cup  mayonnaise 

•  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Put  all  ingredients  into  a  bowl  and  toss  until 
ingredients  are  mixed. 

Are  You  Ready  for  Y2K? 

Should  agricultural  producers  and  food 
suppliers  be  concerned  about  the  Year  2000 
issue?  A  new  USDA  web  site,  prepared  by  the 
Food  Supply  Working  Group  answers  that 
question. 

When  the  century  changes,  some  computers 
and  computer-based  equipment  may  not 
work  correctly.  For  years,  many  machines 
have  saved  space  by  using  only  two  digits  to 
represent  a  year  -  98  for  1 998  for  example. 
The  effect  on  years  in  the  2 1  st  century  was 
not  anticipated  by  most  until  recently.  This  is 
known  at  the  Year  2000  (Y2K)  problem. 

Many  agricultural  producers  are  dependent 
on  computerized  processing  and  information 
exchange.  Everything  from  irrigation  and 
milking  equipment  to  refrigeration  face 
potential  Y2K  problems.  No  business  should 
assume  it  is  "Y2K  OK,"  but  some  small 
companies  may  be  less  vulnerable  than 
others.  Assess  your  personal  and  business 
vulnerability.  This  includes  looking  into  all 
your  computers,  and  any  electronic 
equipment  that  uses  time-sensitive 
embedded  electronic  chips. 

Fix  any  problem  you  uncover  now.  Make 
contingency  plans.  How  will  you  stay  in 
business  if  your  suppliers  cannot  complete 
their  Y2K  fixes  before  next  January  I  st? 

Stay  informed.  For  more  information  on  how 
the  Y2K  problem  could  affect  you,  visit  the 
Food  Supply  Working  Group's  web  site  at: 
www.usda.gov/aphis/FSWG/. 


Something's 
Brewing  in 
Westport 

Westport  Rivers 

Winery,  known  for 

their  award 

winning  wines,  is 

now  introducing 

premium  ales 

grown  with  hops 

at  their  Westport  farm.  Along  with 

Old  Buzzards  Pale  Ale,  two  new 

varieties  will  be  released  in 

February  -  Golden  Ale  and  Stock 

Ale. 

Their  flagship  ale,  the  Old 
Buzzard  Pale  Ale  is  a  full  bodied 
and  well  balanced  extra  special 
bitter.  The  Buzzards  Bay  Stock 
Ale  is  a  traditional  beer.  It  has  a 
pleasant  floral  nose  and  the  English 
crystal  malt  provides  a  mild  caramel 
body  and  a  rich  copper  hue.  The 
Buzzards  Bay  Limited  Release  is 
a  Northwest  style  golden  ale  with  a 
light  body  that  is  balanced  by  the 
delicate  aromas  of  the  cascade  hop. 

For  more  information,  contact 
James  Russell  at  Buzzards  Bay 
Brewing,  Inc.,  at  508-636-2288. 
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Maple,  continued  from  page  I . 

"Grain  sugar"  was  a  coarse 
granulated  sugar  similar  to  what  we 
know  as  "brown  sugar;"  "Cake 
Sugar,"  sugar  poured  into  wooden 
molds  to  become  hard  cakes  or 
blocks;  and  "Wax  Sugar,"  which  was 
made  by  boiling  syrup  extra  thick 
and  pouring  it  over  snow.  This  was 
what  we  know  today  as  "sugar  on 
snow." 

In  the  early  days  maple  sap  was 
boiled  down  and  made  into  maple 
sugar,  instead  of  the  more  common 
maple  syrup  that  we  see  today. 
There  was  no  easy  way  to  store 
syrup  as  a  liquid,  but  hardened,  dry 
maple  sugar  was  easily  stored  for 
use  later  in  the  year.  The  Native 
Americans  of  New  England  used 
their  maple  sugar  as  gifts  for  trading, 
to  mix  with  grains  and  berries  and 
bear  fat.  During  the  heat  of  summer, 
a  special  treat  was  a  drink  made  of 
maple  sugar  dissolved  in  water. 

The  early  European  settlers  who 
came  to  New  England  made  maple 
sugar  in  the  way  that  they  learned 
from  the  Native  Indian  population. 
The  settlers  set  up  sugar  camps  in 
the  woods  where  the  maple  trees 
were  most  plentiful,  and  the  trees 
were  slashed  with  than  ax  to  allow 
the  sap  to  drip  out  and  be  collected. 
As  early  as  1 790  it  was  suggested 
that  slashing  the  trees  was  not  good 
for  their  health,  and  that  a  better 
way  was  to  drill  a  half  inch  hole  in 
the  tree  and  insert  a  "spill"  to  allow 
the  sap  to  run  out.  The  early  spiles 
were  made  of  a  softwood  twig  such 
as  sumac  that  had  a  soft  center.  The 
center  was  pushed  out  leaving  a 
hollow  wooden  tube  that  could  be 
inserted  into  a  hole  drilled  into  the 
maple  tree.  The  sap  would  then  drip 
out  through  the  hollow  tube  and 
into  a  collection  vessel  such  as  a 
hollowed-out  log. 

These  early  sugarmakers  gathered 
their  sap  in  wooden  buckets  as  they 
went  from  tree  to  tree.  The  sap  was 
then  boiled  down  in  a  series  of  large 
iron  kettles  hanging  over  a  long 
open  fire.  As  the  syrup  got  thicker  in 
one  kettle  it  was  ladled  into  the  next 
one  and  fresh  sap  was  then  added  to 
the  first  kettle.  In  this  way,  they 


always  had  the  last  kettle  full  of 
nearly  completed  syrup  or  sugar. 
When  it  was  finally  thickened 
enough,  the  liquid  sugar  was  stirred 
until  it  began  to  crystallize,  then 
poured  into  wooden  molds.  These 
blocks  of  maple  sugar  could  be 
broken  up  or  shaved  later  in  the 
year  when  needed. 

This  sweet  product  of  the  New 
England  forests  was  very  important 
to  the  colonists  of  early 
Massachusetts.  In  addition  to 
providing  a  homemade  source  of 
sugar,  the  maple  sugar  was  also  used 
for  trade  or  was  sold.  Many 
colonists  made  far  more  maple 
sugar  than  they  could  use 
themselves,  sometimes  as  much  as  a 
thousand  pounds  per  family.  This 
excess  was  valuable  to  the  early 
settlers  as  it  provided  some  income 
or  could  be  traded  at  local  stores  for 
other  food  and  supplies.  This  locally 
made  sugar  was  also  important  to 
the  New  Englanders  because  it  was 
a  sugar  not  made  by  the  slaves  of 
the  West  Indies.  Our  third 
President,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
producing  its  own  maple  sugar  that 
he  even  started  a  plantation  of  sugar 
maples  at  this  home,  Monticello. 

Over  the  next  hundred  years  or  so, 
maple  sugar  production  went 
through  many  changes.  Metal 
buckets  and  spiles  (spouts)  replaced 
wooden  ones;  metal  tanks  became 
available  for  sap  storage  instead  of 
hollowed  out  logs  or  wooden 
barrels.  For  boiling,  large  flat  pans 
soon  replaced  the  tree  open  kettles 
that  were  hung  over  an  open  fire.  A 
contained  fire  could  be  built  under 
the  flat  pan  in  a  furnace  or  "arch," 
thus  becoming  more  efficient 
because  of  the  large  surface  area 
exposed  to  the  fire.  Other 
improvements  included  the  building 
of  shelters  for  boiling  the  sap,  which 
became  known  as  "sugarhouses." 
However,  the  process  still  involved 
an  incredible  amount  of  time  and 
labor. 

As  the  price  of  imported  cane  sugar 
declined,  more  New  Englanders 
bought  cane  sugar  instead  of  maple 
sugar.  By  the  late  1 800's  a  Vermont 
man  built  what  he  called  a  maple 


sugar  "evaporator."  This  specially 
designed  flat  pan  had  channels  for 
the  sap  to  flow  through  as  it  boiled. 
In  this  way  fresh  sap  could  always 
be  added  to  one  end  of  the 
evaporator,  and  finished  syrup  could 
be  drawn  off  at  the  other  end. 
Today  pure  maple  syrup  is  still  made 
in  an  evaporator  with  much  the 
same  design. 

Shortly  before  1 890  the  import  tax 
on  white  cane  sugar  was  removed, 
and  cane  sugar  soon  outsold  maple 
sugar.  What  happened  in  the  maple 
industry  however,  was  that  maple 
syrup  became  popular.  Soon  the 
New  England  "sugarmakers"  were 
making  maple  syrup  instead  of 
maple  sugar,  and  were  selling  it  in 
cans  and  bottles.  Now  over  a 
century  later  we  still  seek  that 
special  flavor  of  pure  maple  syrup 
that  the  original  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  learned  about  from 
the  Native  Americans  over  300 
years  ago. 

For  more  information  on 
Massachusetts  maple  products  or  a 
list  of  producers  contact  the 
Massachusetts  Maple  Producers 
Association  at  4 1 3-628-39 1 2,  or 
log  onto  their  website  at 
www.massmaple.org. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Massachusetts  Maple  Producers  Association. 


Web,  Continued  from  Page  I . 

The  Massachusetts  Agri-Web  also 
offers  information  on  trade  shows 
and  other  events  highlighting 
Massachusetts  products. 

This  site  is  maintained  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  (MDFA)  in 
cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Agriculture 
Promotion  Board,  which 
represents  more  than  20 
agricultural  commodity  groups  in 
Massachusetts.  The  board  and  the 
Department  hope  to  educate  the 
public  and  the  food  service  and 
retail  industries  about  the  quality 
and  availability  of  "Massachusetts 
grown  and  fresher!"  products 
and  help  growers  find  markets  for 
their  products. 
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Bay  State  Food 
Products  Featured 
at  Governor's 
Inaugural  Reception 

Twenty-three  Massachusetts  food 
producers  had  their  products 
featured  at  the  inauguration  of 
Governor  Paul  Cellucci  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  Jane  Swift 
January  7,  at  the  State  House  in 
Boston.  Food  companies,  farms  and 
agricultural  organizations  from 
across  the  Commonwealth  offered 
attendees  of  a  post  inaugural 
reception  the  chance  to  sample  Bay 
State  specialties  ranging  from  ice 
cream  made  in  the  Berkshires  to 
Cape  Cod  cranberries. 

More  than  1 ,000  people  attended 
the  daytime  inauguration  festivities 
which  included  the  following 
companies  and  organizations: 

*  Angy's  Food  Products, 

Springfield  (tortellini/ravioli)  * 
Berkshire  Ice  Cream,  Stockbridge 
(ice  cream)  *  Best  Friends  Cocoa, 
Newton  (hot  chocolate)  * 
Bittersweet  Herb  Farm, 
Charlemont  (vegetable  platter/dip, 
lemon  garlic  chicken)  *  Boston 
Chowder  Co.,  Lowell  (New 
England  Clam  Chowder)  *  Cape 
Cod  Cranberry  Cookie  Co., 
Sandwich  (cranberry  cookies)  * 
Carolyn's  Gourmet,  Concord 
(pecans  &  walnuts)  *  Coastal 
Growers  Association,  Westport 
(Macomber  turnip  stix/dip)    * 
Delftree  Mushroom  Farm,  North 


Adams  (Shiitake  Mushrooms)  * 
Gooseberry  Farms,  Westport 
(hydroponic  lettuce)  *  Great  Cape 
Cod  Herb  Spice  &  Tea  Co., 
Brewster  (herbal  tea)  *  H.R  Hood, 
Charlestown  (eggnog,  sour  cream 
for  dips)  *  Jonathan's  Sprouts, 
Marion  (salad  w/  honey  dressing)  * 
Mass.  Federation  of  Beekeepers, 
Worcester  County  (honey  ice 
cream  topping,  creamed  honey  on 
crackers)  *  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers  Association, 
Bolton/western  Massachusetts 
(apple  slices  &  cider)  * 
Massachusetts  Maple  Producers 
Associat5^"   ArhfioW  /'syrup  for 
toppi  catori 

Sauct  illed  Yakatori 

chicken  mated 

vegetables;     .  ,«=w  England 
Cranberry  Co.,  Framingham 
(chocolate  with  cranberries)  *  Our 
Family  Farms  Milk,  Franklin  & 
Hampshire  counties  (milk)  * 
Sudbury  Soup,  Concord  (lentil  & 
barley  Italian  soup)  *  Toll  House 
Bakery,  Abington  (Toll  House 
cookies  -  Hermits)  *  Very  Fine 
Juice,  Littleton  (cranberry  juice) 

"I  am  very  pleased  that  Governor 
Cellucci  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
Swift  made  certain  that  State  House 
visitors  enjoyed  a  taste  of 
Massachusetts  on  their  inauguration 
day,"  commented  Jonathan  L.  Healy, 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Agriculture.  "They  have 
both  been  very  supportive  of  our 
food  and  agricultural  industry  in  the 
past  and  I'm  confident  their 
commitment  will  continue." 


Attendees  of  the  Inaugural  Ball  held 
at  the  Hynes  Convention  Center  in 
Boston  later  that  evening  also 
enjoyed  native  Massachsuetts  foods 
including  gouda  from  Smith's 
Country  Cheese,  Winchendon, 
chevre  from  Westfield  Farm  Capri, 
Hubbardston,  and  desserts  made 
with  Massachusetts  maple  syrup  and 
cranberries. 

Massachusetts  leads  the  New 
England  region  in  the  value  of  its 
agricultural  products  at  $530  million. 
The  Commonwealth's  6200  farms 
preserve  570,000  acres  of  open 
space  in  prime  farmland.  The  state's 
food  processing  industry  generates 
$2  billion  annually. 

Logo  Available 

Restaurants 
wishing  to 
identify 
Massachusetts 
agricultural 
products  on  their  menus  should 
consider  using  the  Massachusetts 
Grown  and  Fresher  logo,  available 
from  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture.  A  licensed  trademark, 
the  logo  has  been  in  use  for  close  to 
thirty  years.  Massachusetts  was  one 
of  the  first  states  in  the  nation  to 
develop  a  logo  to  identify  native 
agricultural  products. 

For  more  information,  contact 
David  Webber  at  6 1 7-727-30 1 8, 
Fvt.  179. 
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Farm  Directory 
for  Chefs  Now 
Available 

A  new  directory  listing  over  1 00 
Massachusetts  farms  interested  in 
selling  their  products  to  restaurants 
is  now  available  from  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Food 
and  Agriculture.  A  wide  variety  of 
farm  products  are  represented 
including,  fruits,  vegetables,  herbs, 
flowers,  farmstead  cheeses,  maple 
products,  honey,  eggs,  poultry, 
meat,  fish,  and  wines. 

The  Directory  provides  product 
descriptions,  contact  information 
for  each  farm,  and  indicates 
whether  delivery  is  available,  and  if 
so,  the  delivery  area. 

Also  included  is  a  registration  form 
for  use  of  "Massachusetts 
grown...and  fresher!"  logo  decals. 
These  attractive  3"  x  5"  static  cling 
decals  can  be  posted  in  windows  to 
let  your  customers  know  you 
feature  "Massachusetts.. .grown  and 
fresher!"  products  in  your 
restaurant. 

For  a  copy  of  "A  Chef's  Guide  to 
Massachusetts  Farm  Products"  or 
for  more  information  contact 
David  Webber  at  617-727-3000, 
Ext.  179. 

WE  FEATURE 
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Fourth  Annual  Massachusetts 
Marketplace  to  be  Held 
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The  fourth  annual  Massachusetts 
Marketplace  will  be  held  Friday,  June 
and  Saturday,  June  19  at  Elm  Bank 
Reservation  in  Dover.  The  Marketplace 
is  an  outdoor  exhibition  of  a  wide  array 
of  the  Bay  State's 
new,  unusual  and 
traditional  products 
for  the  both  the  food 
trade  and  the  public. 

Exhibitors  that  have 
signed  up  to  date  represent  a  wide 
range  of  products  including  organic 
breads,  farmstead  cheese,  miniature 
roses,  ostrich  meat,  maple  syrup, 
soups,  wines,  annuals  and  perennials, 
and  organic  produce. 

Friday  features  a  trade-only  preview  of 
the  exhibits  and  a  "Taste  of 
Massachusetts  reception  of  local 
specialties  prepared  by  the  area's  best 
chefs.  Chris  Ryan  of  the  Sherborn  Inn; 
Tom  Tenuta  of  Cena,  Boston;  Kerry 
Downey  Romaniello  from  Westport 
Rivers  Winery;  and  several  chefs  from 
the  Greater  Boston  "Bean  Pot" 
Chapter  of  the  American  Culinary 
Federation  are  some  of  the  chefs 
participating  this  year.  Wholesale 
buyers,  food  industry  executives,  food 
and  business  media,  and  legislators  are 
invited  to  this  part  of  the  event. 

Saturday  the  Massachusetts 
Marketplace  is  open  to  the  public. 
Consumers  will  be  able  to  sample  and 
purchase  products  and  enjoy 
demonstrations,  entertainment  and 
children's  activities  in  a  fun-filled 
atmosphere. 


"The  Massachusetts  Marketplace 
educates  the  public,  food 
industry  decision  makers  and 
government  policy  makers  on 
the  importance  of  the  local  food 
and  agricultural 
sector,"  said 
Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of 
Food  and 
Agriculture, 
Jonathan  Healy. 
"The  Marketplace  is  the  perfect 
occasion  for  our  agricultural  and 
food  producers  to  develop 
business  opportunities." 

The  Massachusetts  Marketplace 
is  hosted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  and  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  with 
support  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Promotion  Board, 
Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  Massachusetts 
Office  of  Business  Development, 
Massachusetts  Food  Association, 
and  Massachusetts  Restaurant 
Association.  Corporate  sponsors 
include  Hood,  Stop  and  Shop 
Supermarkets,  and  Bread  and 
Circus,  Wellesley. 

For  more  information  or  an 
invitation  to  Friday's  preview  and 
reception,  contact  Susan  Allen 
at  6 1 7-727-3000,  Ext.  165. 


This  publication  is  available  in  alternate 
formats  upon  request 
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Farmers  Gearing 
up  for  Season 

Farmers 

from  Cape 

Cod  to  the 

Pioneer 

Valley  and 

the 

Berkshires 

have  been  busy  lately  plowing, 

planting  and  harvesting  spring  crops 

as  well  as  getting  ready  for  the 

upcoming  summer  harvest. 

Jim  Pitts  from  Delta  Organic  Farm 
in  Amherst  has  been  harvesting 
rhubarb  and  asparagus  and  in  June 
will  begin  harvesting  strawberries. 
Jim  grows  seven  acres  of  certified 
organic  produce  and  specializes  in 
strawberries,  field  tomatoes, 
onions,  shallots,  herbs  and  winter 
squash. 

At  Green  Meadows  Farm  in  South 
Hamilton,  Wyatt  Courtemanche  is 
anticipating  a  good  season,  although 
he  says  a  little  more  rain  would  be 
helpful.  Some  of  the  crops  available 
include  asparagus,  rhubarb,  herbs, 
lettuce,  beets,  spinach,  and  peas. 
The  farm,  which  is  adding  1 5 
additional  acres  of  vegetables  this 
year,  will  have  many  varieties  of 
squash,  melons,  tomatoes, 
blueberries,  raspberries,  peppers, 
among  other  items  later  in  the 
season. 

Guy  McKay  from  Butter  Brook 
Farm  in  Acton  has  several  early 
crops  available  including  peas, 
spinach,  herbs,  lettuce  and 
greenhouse  tomatoes.  Later  in  the 
season  this  certified  organic  farm 
will  have  a  wide  variety  of  greens, 
and  other  vegetables  available. 

Down  in  Buzzards  Bay,  Kofi 
Ingersoll  is  growing  several  specialty 
crops  on  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
land,  including  several  varieties  of 
heirloom  tomatoes,  salad  greens, 
Macomber  turnips,  and  purple 
cabbage. 

Early  June  at  Verrill  Farm  in 
Concord  will  bring  spinach,  beets, 
radishes,  lettuce,  peas,  and 
strawberries.  The  summer  season 


will  bring  a  wide  variety  of 
vegetables  including  25  varieties  of 
heirloom,  regular,  cherry  and  plum 
tomatoes,  hot  and  sweet  peppers, 
and  several  varieties  of  potatoes, 
including  fingerlings,  gold,  white, 
and  red  skin. 

Of  course  this  is  just  the  start  of 
things  to  come.  For  more 
information  contact:  Jim  Pitts, 
Delta  Organic  Farm, 
4 1 3-253- 1 893;  Wyatt 
Courtemanche,  978-468-4259; 
Guy  Mckay,  Butter  Brook  Farm, 
978-263-1936;  Kofi  Ingersoll, 
Bay  End  Farm,  508-759-8050;  or 
Steve  Verrill,  Verrill  Farm, 
978-369-5952. 

Two  Massachusetts 
Companies  Sweep 
BBQ  Awards 

Uncle  Mike's  Foods  inc.  of 
Belchertown  has  been  has  been 
awarded  four  Awards  of  Excellence 
by  the  National  Barbecue 
Association  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  Orlando,  Florida.  The  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  based  organization 
gave  Uncle  Mike's  a  Ist  place  for 
Mild  Salsa,  2nd  place  for  Hot  Salsa, 
3r   place  for  Kissed  by  Fire  Salsa, 
and  5l  place  for  his  Habanero 
Salsa.  The  salsa  scored  high  in 
packaging,  appearance,  flavor,  and 
low  sodium. 

Another  local  company,  Mary-Jean's 
Barbecue  Sauce  of  Blandford,  also 
won  a  Ist  place  for  Mild  BBQ 
Sauce,  and  a  3r   place  for  her 
"Hurts  So  Good,"  Smoking  Hot 
BBQ  Sauce. 

Toll-Free  Hotline  Connects 
Consumers  to  Local  Farms 

Consumers  can  now  call 
l-877-MASSGROWN  toll-free,  to  get 
information  on  local  agriculture.  The 
consumer  information  line  is  part  of  a 
comprehensive  public  awareness  campaign 
whch  includes  radio  ads,  increased  usage  of 
the  "Massachusetts  grown...  and  fresher!" 
logo,  special  events,  direct  consumer  mailings 
and  the  Department's  web  site, 
www.massgrown  .org.  Anyone  who  does 
business  with  the  Department  should 
continue  to  call  6 1 7-727-3000  as  calls  to  the 
toll-free  line  cannot  be  transferred. 


Massachusetts 
Farmstead  Cheese  - 
A  Growing  Industry 

Massachusetts  boasts  a  growing, 
award  winning  farmstead  cheese 
industry,  offering  a  large  variety  of 
cow's  and  goat's  milk  cheeses.  Half 
are  represented  by  Chevre, 
handmade  in  small  batches  with 
milk  from  dairy  goats.  The  rest  are 
crafted  from  cow's  milk,  including 
Jerseys  and  black  and  white 
Holsteins. 

Many  varieties  of  cheese  are 
produced  here  including  Cheddar, 
Gouda  and  Chevre  and  Blue 
Cheese.  Cheeses  from  the  Bay  State 
are  earning  prestigious  awards  and 
are  featured  on  leading  restaurant 
menus  and  in  specialty  food  stores. 

Over  600,000  pounds  of  cheese  are 
produced  from  Massachusetts 
farmstead  cheese  producers.  Also 
important  are  the  730  acres  of  land 
that  remain  in  agricultural 
production  because  of  the  industry.- 
More  than  400  cows  and  1 80  goats 
are  milked  for  cheese  production. 
Cheese,  continued  on  page  3. 
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Ad.  Campaign  for 
Massachusetts 
Agriculture 
Begins 

A  radio  advertising  campaign 
promoting  Massachusetts  agriculture 
is  hitting  the  airwaves  on  stations 
across  the  commonwealth.  Initiated 
by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture,  the  series  of 
ads  is  designed  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  local  agriculture. 

The  campaign,  which  began  airing 
on  April  26,  encourages  consumers 
to  "buy  local"  through  a  series  of 
humorous  ads  which  will  offer  free 
information  on  how  to  find  local 
farmstands,  farmers'  markets, 
pick-your-own  farms  and  garden 
centers.  The  ads  were  produced  by 
Moore  and  Isherwood 
Communications  of  New  Bedford. 

The  first  ads  feature  a  personified 
locally-grown  flower  in  conversation 
with  an  out-of-town  flower  bragging 
that  she's  "young,  strong  and 
Massachusetts  grown!"  The 
announcer  reminds  listeners  that  "if 
it  was  grown  here,  it  will  thrive 
here"  and  offers  more  information 
through  the  www.massgrown.org 
web  site.  Later  ads  will  feature 
summer  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
harvest-time  products.  All  will  have 
a  similar  humorous  format. 

According  to  recent  marketing 
research  commissioned  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Food 
and  Agriculture,  consumers  are 
interested  in  buying  locally-grown 
products  if  they  can  identify  them. 
The  department  will  also  promote 
increased  usage  of  the 
"Massachusetts  grown. ..and 
fresher!"  logo  by  growers,  food 
retailers  as  well  as  restaurants. 

"More  than  any  other  New  England 
state,  Massachusetts  offers  local 
farmers  a  significant  consumer 
market  close  at  hand,"  explained 
Jonathan  L.  Healy,  Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Agriculture.  "Massachusetts'  city  and 
suburban  residents  also  benefit  from 
the  proximity  of  local  farms  which 


offer  fresh,  high-quality  produce  at 
near-by  farmstands  and  farmers' 
markets.  The  radio  ads  are  part  of  a 
comprehensive  campaign  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  local 
agriculture  which  will  help 
strengthen  the  connection  between 
the  consumer  and  the  grower." 

Plans  For  a 
Boston  Public 
Market  Continue 

Plans  for  a  year-round  public  market 
in  Boston  continue  with  the 
"Friends  of  the  Boston  Public 
Market"  continuing  to  meet  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  group  has 
representation  from  a  wide  variety 
of  public  and  private  agencies,  as 
well  as  interested  individuals, 
including  growers  and  chefs,  who 
have  been  spearheading  the  effort 
to  bring  a  year-round  facility  for  the 
sale  of  local  agricultural  products  in 
Boston  to  fruition. 

A  study  funded  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  year 
concluded  that  the  Seaport  District 
in  Boston  would  be  an  ideal  location 
for  joining  the  farming  and  seafood 
industries.  The  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  recently  received  a 
USDA  marketing  grant  to  assist  with 
organizational  development  and 
moving  the  project  forward. 

The  "Friends  of  the  Boston  Public 
Market"  will  once  again  sponsor  an 
outdoor  tented  market  this  summer 
at  the  "Celebrate  Seaport!" 
Weekend  planned  for  early  August 
on  the  Boston  waterfront.  Several 
Boston  area  chefs  turned  out  at  last 
year's  market  to  cook  up  local  farm 
produce  for  attendees  including  Ed 
Doyle  from  the  Seaport  Hotel  (the 
major  sponsor  of  the  Celebrate 
Seaport  weekend);  Gordon 
Hamersley,  Hamersley's  Bistro, 
Boston;  Laura  Brennan,  Mercury 
Bar,  Boston;  and  Stan  Frankenthaler, 
Salamander,  Cambridge. 

For  more  information  or  to  get 
involved  in  the  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Public  Market  contact  Janet 
Christensen  at  617-727-3000 
Ext.  173,  or  David  Webber,  Ext. 
179. 


Cheese,  continued  from  page  2. 

Here  is  a  list  of  Massachusetts 
farmstead  cheese  producers. 

Crystal  Brook  Farm 

Crystal  Brook  Farm  began  making 
goat  cheese  in  1 998.  Their  herd  of 
50  Saanen  and  Alpine  goats  produce 
all  the  milk  used  in  the  goat  cheese 
operation.  This  allows  owners  Ann 
and  Eric  Starbard  to  control  quality 
and  freshness. 

Their  primary  product  is  a  fresh 
goat's  milk  cheese  -Chevre.  Many 
variations  are  available,  including 
plain,  garlic  and  basil,  chive,  cracked 
black  pepper,  dill,  sun-dried  tomato 
and  basil,  and  fruited  varieties.  Feta 
cheese  is  also  sold,  as  well  as 
olive-oil  marinated  cheese.  The 
award  winning  farm  is  also  home  to 
50  Holstein  dairy  cows. 

Contact:  Ann  Starbard 

1 92  Turtle  Road,  Sterling,  MA  0 1 564 

phone:  (978)  422-6646 

Great  Hill  Dairy,  Inc. 

Great  Hill  Dairy  is  a  turn  of  the 
century  farm  that  was  actively 
milking  cows  until  about  four  years 
ago.  Now  Great  Hill  Dairy  makes 
their  nationally  recognized  blue 
cheese  with  milk  procured  from 
local  Massachusetts  farms.  The 
cheese  is  carefully  crafted  in  an 
unique  barn  of  Scottish  architecture. 

Contact:  Tim  Stone 

1 60  Delano  Road,  Marion,  MA  02738 

phone:  (508 )  748-2208 

fax:  (508)  748-2282 

e-mail:  mail@greathillblue.com 

web  site:  www.greathillblue.com 

Manny's  Dairy  Farm 

Manny's  Dairy  Farm  located  in 
Lancaster,  is  an  active  dairy  farm.  In 
addition  to  wholesaling  fresh  milk, 
Manny's  Dairy  Farm,  produces  a 
Portuguese  fresh  cheese.  This 
cheese  has  a  "mild  sweet  flavor," 
according  to  Maria  Moreira, 
cheesemaker,  and  is  perfect  to  serve 
for  breakfast  and  for  a  wide  variety 
of  other  purposes. 

Cheese,  continued  on  page  4. 
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Cheese,  continued  from  page  3. 

Contact:  Maria  C.  Moreira 

237  Brockelman  Road,  Lancaster,  MA 

01523 

phone:  (978)  534-541 1 

e-mail:  Mannysdairy@Hotmail.com 

Mountain  Mist  Dairy  & 
Crossroads  Farm 

Mountain  Mist  Dairy  &  Crossroads 
Farm  is  located  in  the  hills  of 
Western  Massachusetts.  Mountain 
Mist  Dairy  is  fully  licensed  and 
federally  inspected  for  the 
production  of  pasteurized,  Grade  A 
fluid  goat  milk  and  cheese. 
Mountain  Mist  fluid  milk  and  Chevre 
cheeses  are  made  from  the  milk 
obtained  from  their  own  dairy  herd 
of  goats. 

Contact:  Trish  Libby 

123 1  West  Road,  Williamsburg,  MA 

01096 

phone:  (4 1 3)  628-4784 

fax:(413)628-3872 

Rawson  Brook  Farm 

Fresh  goat  cheese  in  plain  and 
herbal  varieties. 

Contact:  Susan  Sellew 

RO.  Box  426,  Monterey,  MA  0 1 245 

phone:  (4 1 3)  528-2 1 38 

Saint  Lawrence  Cheese 

Saint  Lawrence  Cheese,  a 
surface-ripened,  Normandy  style 
farmstead  cheese  is  made  on  the 
Hawkes  Dairy  Farm  in  Mendon.  It  is 
handmade  in  small  quantities  from 
1 00  percent  Jersey  milk  that  is 


gently  pasteurized  to  preserve  many 
of  the  qualities  associated  with 
traditional  French  raw  milk  cheeses. 

Contact:  Frederick  and  Phyllis  Browne 

5 1  Pleasant  Street,  Mendon,  MA  0 1 756 

phone:  (508)  478-4777 

Fax:  (508)  478-4777 

e-mail:  fpbrowne@earthlink.net 

Smith's  Country  Cheese 

Nestled  in  a  picturesque  spot  on  a 
hill  in  Winchendon,  you  will  find 
Smith's  Country  Cheese.  The 
cheeses  are  made  from  the  freshest 
milk  possible.  The  milk  for  the 
cheese  is  pumped  into  the  cheese 
vat  just  minutes  after  the  last  cow  in 
their  dairy  herd  is  milked. 

Bon  Appetit  recently  made  mention 
of  Smith's  Country  Cheese  as  one  of 
the  best.  The  Baby  Gouda  was  a 
first  place  Blue  Ribbon  winner  in  the 
American  Cheese  Society  contest 
held  at  the  annual  conference  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Contact:  Dave  and  Carol  Smith 

20  Otter  River  Road,  Winchendon,  MA 

01475 

phone:  (978)  939-5738 

Toil-Free:  1-800-700-9974 

Valley  View  Goat  Cheese 

Though  Valley  View  Goat  Cheese  in 
Topsfield  was  established  in  1 998, 
the  name  Valley  View  dates  to  the 
property's  transformation  at  the 
turn  of  the  20th  Century  into  a 
gentleman's  farm  with  a 
commanding  view  in  all  directions. 
Today,  a  small  herd  of  Nubian  goats 


produce  sweet,  mild  milk  especially 
suited  to  fresh  farmstead  cheeses. 

Specialty  cheeses  include:  Valley 
View  Chevre,  a  soft,  fresh  cheese 
either  plain,  coated  with  pepper  or 
herbs,  or  with  oven  roasted  garlic 
mixed  in;  Topsfield's  Nor'Easter,  a 
soft-ripened  cheese  (aged  4  weeks); 
and  Les  Boules  des  Chevres, 
spheres  of  soft  cheese  marinated  in 
oil  with  garlic,  sun-dried  tomatoes, 
calamata  olives,  capers  and  herbs. 

Contact:  Elizabeth/Peter  Mulholland 
and  Mary  Brown 

278  High  Street,  Topsfield,  MA   0 1 983 
phone:  (978)  887-8367 

Westfield  Farm,  Inc. 

Located  on  20  acres  in  Central 
Massachusetts,  Westfield  Farm  has 
been  producing  award  winning 
hand-crafted  goat  and  cow's  milk 
cheeses  since  the  early  I970's. 
Their  Hubbardston  Blue  and  Classic 
Blue  Log  have  earned  national 
acclaim  as  two  American  original, 
surface-ripened  blue  cheeses.  Over 
a  dozen  different  cheeses  are  now 
produced  using  milk  and  dairy 
products  from  nearby  farms. 

Contact:  Bob  Stetson 

28  Worcester  Rd,  Hubbardston,  MA 

01452 

phone:  (978)  928-51 10 

fax:  (978)  928-5745 

e-mail:  Stetson@tiac.net 

Web  site:  www.chevre.com 
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Apple  Crop 
Looks  Great 
Despite 
Drought 

The  1 999  Massachusetts 
apple  crop  is  forecast  to  be 
almost  double  last  year's  crop. 
Although  apples  may  be 
smaller  in  some  locations  due 
to  this  summer's  drought, 
experts  say  the  quality  will  be 
excellent. 

Forecast  at  57  million  pounds, 
the  '99  crop  is  expected  to 
nearly  match  the  1 997  harvest 
of  60  million  pounds.  The  1 998 
crop  produced  only  29  million 
pounds  due  to  poor  weather 
during  the  critical  pollination 
period  that  year.  This  year's 
apple  harvest  began  earlier  than 
usual;  some  orchards  opened  a 
week  or  two  early  for 
"pick-your-own." 

Massachusetts  ranks  1 5th 
nationally  in  apple  production. 
The  Massachusetts  apple  crop 
was  worth  $  1 6  million  in  1 997. 
The  1 998  crop  was  worth 
about  $9  million.  There  are 
nearly  400  apple  orchards  in 
Massachusetts,  with  almost 
6,000  acres  and  some  580,000 
apple  trees  in  commercial  apple 
production. 


Falling  For  Ornamentals 


Halloween  is  now  the  second 
biggest  decorating  holiday  after 
Christmas,"  says  William 
Carlson  of  Spence  Farm  in 
Woburn  and  President  of  the 
New  England  Vegetable  and 
Berry  Growers  Association. 
"Ornamentals,  including  corn 
stalks,  Indian  corn,  gourds,  and 
Chinese  lanterns,  are  becoming 
more  popular  every  year." 

With  the  first  signs  of  fall  in  the 
air,  Massachusetts^  growers  are 
gearing  up  to  meet  the  demand 
for  ornamental  crops  that  is  sure 
to  grow  with  yet  another  fall 
harvest  season,  Halloween  and 
Thanksgiving.  Local  growers  are 
already  harvesting  an 
eye-catching  array  of  autumn 
ornamentals  that  will  put 
customers  in  the  harvest-time 
spirit.  Ornamentals,  as  well  as 
fall  fruits  and  vegetables,  are 
now  available  from  area  farms. 

Bay  state  pumpkin  production 
has  doubled  in  the  past  decade. 
Massachusetts  growers 
harvested  2,27 1  acres  of 
pumpkins  in  1 997  while  in  1987 
1 ,096  acres  were  harvested. 
Squash  production  also 
increased  slightly  from  1 ,995 


acres  in  1 987 
to  2, 1 87 
acres  in 
1997. 

Karen 
Randall  of 

Randall's  Farm  in  Ludlow 
agrees.  "We  sell  more  and 
more  every  year.  Fall 
ornamentals  for  decorating 
have  become  very 
popular,"  says  Randall,  who 
grows  pumpkins,  mini 
pumpkins  and  gourds,  and 
also  cuts  cornstalks  from  a 
neighboring  farm. 

Decorative  uses  for 
ornamentals  vary. 
Cornstalks  can  be  used  to 
decorate  lampposts  and 
railings.  Indian  corn  on  the 
front  door  is  a  perfect  fall 
welcome.  Of  course, 
pumpkins  for  Halloween 
Jack  O'  Lanterns  are  a 
favorite.  Gourds, 
mini-pumpkins,  Indian  corn 
and  squash,  make  a 
beautiful  harvest  season 
Ornamentals,  Continued 
on  Page  2. 


This  publication  is  available  in  alternate 
formats  upon  request. 
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Winter 
Squash  With 
A  Local 


Massachusetts  farmers  have 
been  busy  lately  harvesting 
many  varieties  of  winter 
squash,  including  one  with  a 
local  connection,  butternut. 

Butternut  squash  was 
developed  in  Stow, 
Massachusetts  in  the  1 940's. 
The  "Waltham  Butternut" 
was  originated  in  1 970  by 
Professor  Robert  Young  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  in 
Waltham,  and  won  the  "All 
American  Award"  of  the 
American  Seed  Growers  and 
Retailers  Association.  This 
variety  had  improved  quality, 
color  and  was  straight  sided 
rather  than  crooked.  Other 
varieties  of  winter  squash, 
include  acorn,  buttercup, 
delicata,  and  hubbard. 

When  choosing  winter 
squash,  look  for  ones  that  are 
heavy  for  their  size,  this 
means  more  edible  flesh.  A 
hard,  tough  rind  indicates  full 
maturity  and  slight  variations 
in  skin  color  will  not  affect 
flavor.  Winter  squash  is  also 
rich  with  nutrients;  its  dark 
yellow  flesh  is  a  good  source 
of  vitamin  A,  and  a  significant 
source  of  vitamin  C. 


^Massachusetts 
pown  ..and  freshen 


Log  On  to 

Massachusetts 

Agriculture 

www.massgrown.org  - 

Massachusetts  Department  of 
Food  and  agriculture 
consumer  information 

www.apples-ne.com  -  New 

England  Mcintosh  Growers 
Association 

www.cranberries.org  - 

Cape  Cod  Cranberry 
Growers  Association 

www.massfarmstands.com 

-  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Roadside  Farmstands 

www.massfish.org  -  Find 
local  suppliers  of  seafood 

wwwtmassmapletprg  - 

Massachusetts  Maple 
Producers  Association 

www.horticulture.com/mfga/  - 
Massachusetts  Flower  Growers 
Association 

http://ma.nofa.org/nofama 

-  Northeast  Organic  Farmers 
Association 

Ornamentals,  Continued 
from  Page  I . 

centerpiece  for  the 
Thanksgiving  table.  Hollowed 
out  mini-pumpkins  make 
unique  soup  bowls  for  your 
favorite  squash  soup. 

Gourds  can  also  be  used  for 
containers  and  crafts.  They 
can  be  painted,  burned, 
carved,  polished  or  stained. 
Your  imagination  is  your  only 
limitation. 


Boston  Public 
Market  Initiative 
Gears  up  for  Y2K 

The  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Public  Market  are  moving 
ahead  with  plans  for  this  fall 
and  on  into  the  new 
millennium.  The  Friends  have 
been  working  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  year-round 
indoor  public  market  that  will 
feature  Massachusetts  farm 
products  and  specialty  foods. 

In  August,  more  than  twenty 
producers  participated  in 
Celebrate  Seaport!  at  the 
Boston  Waterfront.  The 
"Public  Market  Tent"  was  a 
popular  adjunct  to  the  2 
annual  event. 

Gordon  "Sandy"  Campbell  of 
Marblehead  has  been  hired  as 
a  part-time  consultant  with  a 

Market,  Continued  on 
Page  3. 
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Native  Turkey 
for  a  New 
England 
Thanksgiving 

Local  turkey  farms  are  gearing 
up  for  a  hectic  holiday  season. 
While  most  Massachusetts 
turkey  farms  concentrate  on 
retail  sales,  several  have 
indicated  the  ability  to  sell  in 
wholesale  quantities. 

With  a  locally  raised  turkey, 
freshness  is  ensured,  and 
freshness  is  a  key  factor  in 
selecting  a  tasty  bird.  Locally 
grown  turkeys  are  tender  and 
moist.  They  are  carefully 
raised  to  allow  a  full  finish  to 
develop.  This  means  there  is 
no  need  to  artificially  baste 
these  turkeys;  they  have  a 
natural  layer  of  fat  under  the 
skin. 

In  Massachusetts,  eighty-one 
thousand  birds  are  raised 
annually  producing  over  2 
million  pounds  of  turkey. 
Massachusetts  grown  turkeys 
can  be  purchased  "fresh 
dressed"  many  seasons  of  the 
year,  not  just  during  the 
holidays. 

The  following  farms  sell 
turkeys  wholesale,  in  addition 
to  retail.  For  a  complete  list 
of  Massachusetts  turkey 
farms,  contact  Anneli  Johnson 
at  6 1 7-626- 1 755. 

Barnstable  County 

•  Watts'  Family  Farms,  Forestdale, 
508-477-7206 

•  Betwing  Acres  Turkey  Farm, 
Seekonk,  508-336-9142 


Franklin  County 

•  Diemand  Farms,  Millers  Falls, 
978-544-3806 

Hampden  County 

•  Haley's  Turkey  Farm,  Palmer, 
413-283-8369 

•  Bennett's  Turkey  Farm, 
Wilbraham,4l3-596-3l35 

Hampshire  County 

•  Twin  Willows  Turkey  Farm, 
Belchertown,  4 1 3-323-6046 

•  Lukasik  Game  Farm,  South  Hadley, 
413-534-5697 

Middlesex  County 

•  Out  Post  Farm,  Holliston, 
508-429-5244 

Worcester  County 

•  Bob's  Turkey  Farm,  Lancaster, 
978-365-9271 


Massachusetts 
Gourmet  Guide 
Available 

A  new  directory  listing  over 
1 00  Massachusetts  farms  and 
specialty  food  companies  with 
products  available  through 
mail-order  is  now  available. 

Apple  gift  packs,  bakery 
products,  maple,  farmstead 
cheese,  spices,  and  preserves 
are  just  some  of  the  items 
available  through  the  guide. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Gourmet 
Guide  call  Bonita  Oehlke  at 
617-626-1753 


Market,  Continued  from 
Page  2. 

grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to 
DFA  and  the  Friends  group. 
Campbell  will  assist  in 
development,  outreach, 
education  and  consumer 
research.  He  has  been 
working  with  Consensus 
Management  in  Ipswich  and 
aJso  was  Director  of 
Development  for  Carlson 
Commercial  Real  Estate, 
founder  of  Seareach 
Enterprise  Resources  and  has 
worked  for  Arthur  D.  Little  & 
Co. 

The  Friends  of  the  Public 
Market  has  also  begun  to 
formalize  its  organization, 
electing  Greg  Bialecki  of  Hill 
&  Barlow  as  Chairman. 
Agriculture  Commissioner  Jay 
HeaJy  will  serve  in  an  advisory 
position.  Currently  the  group 
at  large  includes  several  farm 
and  specialty  food  producers, 
food  service  professionals,  an 
architect,  a  communications 
director,  Boston  residents  and 
representatives  of  several 
City  of  Boston  agencies,  the 
Federation  of  Massachusetts 
Farmers'  Markets,  UMass 
Extension  and  the  state 
Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture. 

For  a  copy  of  a  new 
brochure  about  the  Boston 
Public  Market  initiative,  or  for 
more  information,  please 
contact  Janet  Christensen 
at  6 1 7-626- 1 735  or  David 
Webber  at  6 1 7-626- 1 754. 
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1 5th  Annual 
Tomato 
Contest 
Winners! 

Tomatoes  from  farms  across 
Massachusetts  competed  for 
top  honors  in  the  1 5th  Annual 
Massachusetts  Tomato 
Contest  and  Festival  held 
recently  at  City  Hall  Plaza, 
Boston.  The  contest,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  New 
England  Vegetable  and  Berry 
Growers  Association,  the 
Federation  of  Mass.  Farmers' 
Markets,  the  Mass. 
Association  of  Roadside 
Stands  and  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture 
kicked-off  Massachusetts 
Farmers'  Market  Week 

More  than  70  tomato  entries 
competed  for  first,  second,  or 
third  place  tomato  awards  in 
the  slicing,  cherry  and/or 
heirloom  categories. 

Trophies  are  awarded  to  the 
top  three  winners  in  each 
category  and  certificates  are 
given  to  the  top  ten  winners 
in  each  category. 


A  panel  of  judges,  including 
food  media,  chefs  and 
produce  specialists,  evaluated 
the  entries  from  commercial 
growers  on  shape,  color  and 
flavor,  with  more  value  given 
to  flavor. 

The  festival  also  featured 
tomato  sampling  for  the 
public,  cooking 
demonstrations,  gardening 
advice,  an  exhibit  of  heirloom 
tomato  varieties  and  nutrition 
information.  The  festival  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the 
City  Hall  Farmers'  Market. 

The  top  5  winners  in  each 
category  were: 

SLICING  CATEGORY 

Warren  Farm,  N.  Brookfield 
Gove  Farm.  Leominster 
Arena  Farm.  Concord 
Blue  Heron  Farm.  Franklin 
Connors  Farm.  Danvers 
CHERRY  CATEGORY 
Old  Depot  Gardens. Montague 
Verrill  Farm.  Concord 
Verrill  Farm.  Concord 


Freitas  Farm  ,  Middleboro 
Warren  Farm.  N.  Brookfield 
HEIRLOOM  CATEGORY 
Verrill  Farm.  Concord 
Warren  Farm.  N.  Brookfield 
Keown  Orchards.  Sutton 
Butter  Brook  Farm.  Acton 
Warren  Berry  Farm.  Sharon 
HEAVIEST  CATEGORY 
Ward's  Berry  Farm.  Sharon 
Verrill  Farm.  Concord 
Gove  Farm.  Leominster 
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